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The  writer  views  with  inexpressible  dissatisfaction  the  conditions 
of  society  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  lands.  In  the  following 
pa^es,  he  has  attempted  to  show  the  various  evils  that  exist,  and  to 
indicate  what  is  to  be  the  remedy.  He  appeals  to  the  imprejudiced 
re;  .der  to  assist  in  making  known  the  principles  herein  set  forth, 
be  lieving  that  enlightenment  is  the  only  means  to  an  accomplish- 
m(  nt  of  the  change  of  conditions  so  essentially  necessary  to  the 
tri  e brotherhood  of  man.  He  commends  the  observations  herein 
CO  itained,  being  the  result  of  more  than  half  a century  of 


ex  lenences. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  LAND. 

The  earth  is  the  dwelling’  place  of  men.  From  the 
earth  man  came ; to  the  earth  he  will  return.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  to  us  that  his  natural  life  cannot  be 
prolong-ed  beyond  a brief  period,  which  is  shown  to 
vary  according-  to  his  constitution  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  life. 

Here  I had  intended  to  have  given  the  averag-e  age 
of  workers,  commencing  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
average  age  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  class,  com- 
mencing at  the  same  age,  and  shown  that  the  difference 
in  such  averages  is  due,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  superior 
or  inferior  conditions  of  life  of  these  classes.  In  reply 
to  a letter  to  the  Registrar-General,  London,  I am  told 
that  these  particulars  cannot  be  given  without  a life 
table  being  constructed.  I may  venture,  however,  to 
state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  average  duration  of  life  in 
these  cases  is  not  less  than  ten  years.  Ihat  is,  the 
wealthy  and  middle  class  citizens  live  ten  years  on  the 
average  longer  than  the  artizan  and  lower  class  of 
citizens.  Duration  of  life  is  a great  factor  in  proving 
the  stability  of  a civilised  society. 

Extended  life  must  imply  a higher  state  of  conditions. 
Nothing  short  of  a general  uniformity  in  the  average 
duration  of  life  of  all  the  classes  named  ought  to  satisfy 
any  community  bearing  the  name  civilised. 
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The  earth  is  the  only  source  from  whence  man  can 
driw  his  supplies  of  food,  clothing-,  shelter,  and  orna- 
mentation. Whenever  the  power  to  draw  such  supplies 
is  denied  or  obstructed  he  suffers.  In  the  United 
King-dom  the  land  has  been  all,  or  thereabout,  appro- 
priated for  generations,  so  that  the  vast  majority  of  her 
iniabitants  have  not  a foot  of  land  to  call  their  own.  | 
The  present  landowners  have  it  in  their  power  not 
to  grant  permission  even  to  walk  upon  it,  except  where, 
through  conventional  law,  a sanction  has  been  given  on 
the  highways  and  public  parks.  I know  it  will  be  said 
that  landowners  in  their  own  interest  would  not  deny 
the  right  to  use  it,  because  in  doing  so  there  would  be 
no  pecuniary  gain  to  them.  Self-interest,  no  doubt  up 
tc  a certain  point,  would  operate  to  cause  them  to  give 
the  use  of  land  for  a money  consideration  or  some  other 
e(iuivalent.  That  point  passed,  and  their  grip  is  so 
strong  that  nothing  but  force  could  wrench  it  from 
them.  Whenever  a landed  proprietor  receives  from  a 
p )rtion  of  such  land  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  him 
tc  procure  an  ordinary  maintenance  the  point  is  reached 
a’  which  he  may  withhold  the  rest  in  his  possession. 

I know  this  is  not  done,  and  the  reasons  are,  first, 
hi  is  not  satisfied  with  an  ordinary  maintenance  ; and, 
s(.condly,  if  such  conduct  became  general  society  would 
revolt  because  their  requirements  necessitate  its  use  in 
ai  extending  degree  as  population  is  increased.  The 
power  of  the  landed  class  is,  as  things  are  constituted 
now,  of  a most  objectionable  and  detrimental  character, 
a>  I propose  to  show. 

The  aristocracy,  through  the  power  of  abstraction 
levied  upon  the  users  of  land,  have  been  able  to  amass 
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fundsand  toinvestsuch  funds  in  commercial  undertakings 
from  which  they  draw  supplies.  These  supplies  empower 
them  further  to  withhold  the  use  of  land.  By  virtue  of 
such  supplies  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  devoted  to 
game  preserves  and  deer  parks.  The  people  have 
been  driven  off  as  a consequence.  This  action  might 
be  extended,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  extended,  unless  a 
bar  is  opposed  to  it.  The  question  then  is,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  experiences  and  the  general  requirements 
of  society,  on  what  principle  ought  land  to  be  held  so 
that  each  person  of  a nation  may  have  an  equal  share 
of  the  raw  materials  composing  the  earth  as  far  as  such 
nation  has  jurisdiction  ? This  opens  up  the  question  of 
the  present  ownership.  The  present  ownership  con- 
sists of  two  classes.  First,  those  who  came  into 
possession  through  favour  of  the  reigning  monarch; 
secondly,  those  who  have  come  into  possession  through 
purchase  with  money  gained  by  manufacture,  trade, 
or  commerce.  A sample  of  the  first  is  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  a sample  of  recent  date  is  that  of 
S.  Cunliffe  Lister,  of  Bradford,  Lord  Masham. 
Although  in  former  times  of  ignorance  and  for  purposes 
necessary  at  that  time  policy  dictated  such  a course  as 
named  in  the  first  class,  yet  under  changed  conditions 
such  a course  is  opposed  to  the  general  interest.  It  follows 
then  that  means  should  be  found  which  will  harmonise 
with  present  conditions  so  that  injustice  may  not  prevail. 
On  those  who  were  put  into  possession  of  the  land,  in 
Class  one  obligations  were  then  imposed.  Landowners 
had  to  find  men  and  material  for  purposes  of  offence 

and  defence.  Subsequently  they  were  called  upon  to 
pay  a tax  of  qs.  in  the  pound  on  the  yearly  values  of 
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land  to  provide  for  the  same  purposes.  More  subse- 
quently landowners  contrived  to  release  themselves 
from  yearly  valuations  and  fix  a valuation  of  a permanent 
kind,  so  that  as  land  increased  in  price  the  tax  remained 
the  same.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  landowners  are 
largely  indebted  to  the  public,  which  indebtedness 
involves  restitution,  otherwise  justice  is  outraged,  the 
people  defrauded,  and  a huge  grievance  remains  unre- 
dressed. 

Customs  and  excise  were  invented  whereby  the 
revenue  for  such  purposes  was  raised.  Landowners^ 
being  the  law  makers,  thereby  relieved  themselves  of 
the  obligations  they  previously  bore.  Taxes  upon 
foreign  corn  and  other  produce  were  levied.  The 
result  was  that  the  price  of  land  for  sale  and  use  was 
raised  to  the  advantage  of  the  landowner  and  the  injury 
of  the  landless. 

Land,  moreover,  apart  from  use  is  valueless  both  as 
to  price  and  utility.  You  have  only  in  imagination  to 
fancy  yourself  on  an  Island  or  Continent,  alone 
could  you  say  to  yourself,  this  land  is  worth  so 
much  money  or  it  is  so  useful  ? Its  money  worth 
makes  its  appearance  when  there  are  other  men 
requiring  it  as  well  as  yourself.  Its  utility  to  you  is  nil 
until  you  labour  it.  For  a man  to  say  that  natural 
products  are  found  upon  it  and  may  be  utilised  by  men 
is  flimsy  and  absurd  in  the  highest  degree  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  men’s  increasing  numbers  and 

their  wants.  Land  values,  both  as  regards  price  and 
utility,  are  the  result  of  the  number  and  wants  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  a country. 

Any  conventional  law  then  which  gives  to  some  the 
power  to  draw  upon  the  many  witliout  any  effort  on 
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their  part  is  no  less  than  robbery  legalised.  As  regards 
occupancy  of  land  the  custom  has  been  and  is  that 
tenants  have  to  covenant  to  farm  as  per  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  agreement  which  prevent  a farmer 
growing  the  kind  of  crop  he  deems  best  in  succession 
and  the  denying  the  right  to  sell  certain  produce 
straight  off.  The  object  of  the  landlord  has  been  to 
preservethe  land  from  exhaustion,  astipulationdesigned 
to  secure  to  the  landlord  a continuous  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Truly,  a shortsighted  policy  on  the  landlord’s 
part,  and  extremely  selfish.  What  sensible  farmer 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  use  means  to  destroy  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  unless  compelled  to  do  so 
on  account  of  the  exactions  of  the  landlord. 

The  leasing  of  farms  owes  its  origin  to  the  caprice 
and  selfishness  of  landlords,  who  have  the  power  when 
not  leased  to  raise  the  rent  based  on  the  improvement 
by  the  tenant.  Not  but  there  are  also  selfish  and  bad 
tenants  as  well  as  selfish  and  bad  landlords.  These 
measures,  however,  are  not  such  as  will  remedy  the  evil. 
The  remedy  remains  to  be  shown  further  on. 

Before  proceeding  to  name  the  remedy,  let  me  state 
how  the  price  of  land  to  sell  or  to  let  is  influenced  by 
competition.  Fortunately  for  the  consuming  public, 
this  competition  is  checked  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce,  which  fixes  the  price  at  such  a rate  as 
to  preclude  competitors  from  going  the  length  they 
would  but  for  such  foreign  supplies.  Here  is  clearly 
seen  on  reflection  that  left  to  our  own  produce  prices 
would  rise  as  demand  exceeded  supply,  and  if,  as  some 
suppose,  our  own  produce  could  not  be  made  to  satisfy 
the  demand  starvation  point  would  be  reached. 
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Fortunately  for  us  practical  and  able  men  such  as  the 
late  James  Howard,  M.P.,  have  declared  that  the  soil  of 
the  United  King^dom  is  capable  of  yielding:  under 
proper  cultivation  as  much  produce  as  would  supply  the 
needs  of  double  the  population  we  now  have  without 
any  foreign  produce  whatever.  Mr.  Howard,  who 
visited  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  tells  us 
that  our  corn  produce  is  at  least  twice  as  large  per 
acre  as  the  American,  and  that  we  have,  taking  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce  into  account,  the  finest 
climate  in  the  world  for  its  production.  There  has  not 
been,  nor  is  there  at  this  moment,  freedom  of  contract 
as  between  landowner  and  occupier.  We  require  a 
radical  change  before  a real  freedom  for  each  individual 
man  consistent  with  the  rights  of  all  to  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  earth  is  secured. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  LAND  SHOULD  BE  HELD  SO  THAT  THE  BEST  RESULTS 
CAN  BE  SECURED,  AND  JUSTICE  RENDERED  TO 
ALL  CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

Land  is  an  exceptional  thing  in  relation  to  all  other 
products  men  are  in  possession  of.  It  is  exceptional 
because  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  exist,  without  it.  It 
is  exceptional  because  it  is  limited  in  extent.  It  is 
exceptional  because  it  is  the  first  thing  upon  which  men 
can  exercise  their  energy  and  skill.  It  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  other  industries  rest.  Consequently  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  a nation  is  increased  or 
diminished  as  the  principles  affecting  its  use  are  true 
or  false.  From  its  surface  all  our  food  and  clothing 
are  derived.  From  its  interior  all  our  materials  for  all, 
or  nearly  all,  other  purposes  are  drawn.  The  land 
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when  freed  will  show  that  abundance  or  scarcity  i 
mainly  due  to  intelligent  labour  or  lack  of  energy,  or  to 
misapplied  skill  Nature  is  prolific  in  proportion  to 
the  application  of  physical  and  mental  power.  Every- 
thing which  bars  the  way  to  a free  and  full  application 
of  these  faculties  renders  supplies  less  abundant. 
Accessibility  then  to  the  land  both  as  to  its  surface  and 
interior  must  be  made  as  free  and  easy  as  will  place 

every  person  within  easy  access.  No  person  or  persons 

% 

should  have  power  to  withold  its  use  beyond  a specific 
point  clearly  defined.  Its  use  must  involve  specific 
obligations  upon  all  who  use  it,  a violation  of  which 
would  involve  forfeiture  of  their  claim  to  its  use.  The 
benefits  conferred  must  in  their  results  fall  upon  users 
and  non-users  in  an  equal  degree  so  that  it  will  be 
immaterial  whether  I or  you  have  the  use.  In  this  way 
a provision  is  to  be  made  for  every  person  in  the  State. 
The  first  step  then  is  to  limit  the  ownership  in  area. 
We  will  suppose  the  limit  to  be  fixed  at  i,ooo  acres. 
We  then  give  to  the  public  the  power  of  purchase  in 
large  or  small  lots  up  to  such  limit,  and  we  fix  the 
price.  We  stipulate  and  enforce  upon  all  owners, 
whether  cultivators  or  letters,  an  average  state  of 
cultivation  as  a condition  of  holding,  any  relaxation  of 
such  state  of  cultivation  after  due  notice  to  disqualify 
from  holding.  To  limit  ownership  in  area  would  neces- 
sitate Parliamentary  action,  also  power  of  sale  and  the 
enforcing  of  average  cultivation,  &c.  The  selling  value 
of  land  and  consequently  its  letting  value  could  only  be 
satisfactorily  made  by  the  cultivation  of  land  of  various 

qualities  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  competent 
agriculturists.  It  would  involve  experiments  for  a 
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period  of  years,  say  five,  in  which  seasons  and  prices 
mig-ht  vary,  such  variation  averagfed  would  serve  to 
base  the  price.  Every  field  and  plot  should  be 
measured,  mapped,  numbered,  and  valued.  Moreover, 
provision  should  be  made  for  an  easy  transfer  from 
owner  to  owner.  This  should  be  done  by  reg-istration. 
A reg-ister  should  be  kept  at  convenient  places  in  districts 
duly  drawn,  in  which  should  be  entered  district,  owners, 
name,  address,  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  land. 
Whenever  a chang-e  of  owner  throug-h  sale,  death,  or 
otherwise  should  be  made,  all  that  would  be  needful  to 
be  done  would  be  to  change  the  name  of  owner  in  the 
register  and  give  the  new  owner  a certificate,  the  cost 
of  which  might  be  laid  at  one  shilling  per  £i00  value. 
In  this  way  landed  property  might  be  transferred  from 
generation  to  generation  to  the  end  of  time,  title  deeds 
being  entirely  done  away  with. 

In  setting  about  to  ascertain  values  of  land  it  would 
be  necessary  to  offer  prizes  to  agriculturists  and  to 
determine  where  experimental  operations  should  be  carried 
on,  so  that  neither  too  few  nor  too  many  should  compete. 
In  fixing  values  also  it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  them 
below  the  average  obtained  by  experiment,  and  for  this 
reason,  to  enable  an  ordinary  cultivator  to  obtain  a good 
livelihood  besides  paying  the  rent,  so  that  a cultivator  of 
more  than  ordinary  skill  and  energy  would  be  induced  to 
use  that  power.  Thus  an  inducement  would  be  given  to 

those  qualified  to  render  extra  service  to  the  public.  The 
reward  to  them  would  be*  assured.  The  public  would 
also  be  advantaged  whenever  it  happened  that  superior 
cultivators  worked  the  land  because  the  extra  quantity  of 
commodities  thrown  on  the  market  by  such  husbandry 

■ would  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer.  There  would, 
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therefore,  be  a mutual  gain.  No  agriculturist  should  be 
disturbed  in  his  holding  unless  he  failed  to  cultivate  to  the 
average  standard  and  failed  to  pay  the  rent.  The  rent, 
too,  would  always  be  the  same  unless  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  rose  or  fell  to  warrant  a rise  or  fall  in 
the  rent.  The  equalisation  of  prices  for  some  years  past 
warrants  us  in  believing  that  changes  would  not  be 
frequent.  This  project  relating  to  the  land,  whether  of 
this  country  or  any  other,  is  the  only  true  method  of  land 
nationalisation,  and  the  land  could  be  still  further  distributed 
when  necessity  should  require  by  fixing  the  limitation  of 
ownership  at  a less  quantity.  Moreover,  it  would  be  always  in 
the  power  of  the  person  who  held  above  the  limit  to  retain 
possession  until  the  public  demanded  it.  The  only  things 
attaching  to  land  that  private  individuals  can  lay  just 
claim  are  the  permanent  improvements  such  as  buildings, 
fences,  and  drains.  These  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
men  as  other  things  which  they  may  be  possessed  of  and 
have  been  instrumental  in  creating.  That  which  a man 
creates  is  his  own  to  use  or  give  as  he  may  determine. 
Henry  George’s  system  of  land  nationalisation  is  faulty 
because  no  provision  is  made  for  compensation  no  matter 
how  the  land  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  owner. 
Whenever  an  owner  has  given  an  equivalent  in  other 
things  for  the  land  in  his  possession  it  would  be  clearly 
unjust  to  deprive  him  by  a system  of  taxation  periodically 
increased  so  as  to  absorb  the  whole  price  he  may  have 
paid  for  it.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  land  that  would  pay  the 
tax  but  the  effort  in  the  shape  of  produce  raised  from  off 
it.  A tax  is  a levy  on  the  commodities  men  create,  which 
1 propose  to  show  when  I deal  further  on  with  taxation. 
Land  nationalisation  simply  means  giving  facilities  to  men 
to  possess  it  in  small  or  large  lots  limited  on  condition 
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that  it  is  cultivated  properly. 

The  most  difficult  point  now  is  to  deal  with  the 
present  owners  ofland  so  that  injustice  may  not  be  done 
to  them.  Bearing  in  mind  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  large  landed  aristocracy  when  their  ancestors 
came  into  possession  and  how  they  shifted  the  burdens  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  general  public  in  taxing  corn  and 
other  produce,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such 
estates  are  the  property  of  the  public.  If  we  allow  such 
persons  to  retain  possession  of  the  limit  of  i,ooo  acres  it  , 
is  more  than  they  deserve.  Those  landowners  whose  land 
has  been  bought  with  money  earned  in  trade  and 
commerce  dating  back  one  hundred  years  should  be 
compensated  in  the  manner  I will  point  out.  I have  said 
that  land  values  should  be  based  on  the  value  of  produce 
raised  on  land.  I have  shown  how  that  should  be  ascer- 
tained. Whatever  the  land  has  cost  the  owner,  as 
aforesaid,  above  the  valuation,  should  be  refunded  to  him 
from  the  public  exchequer.  If  the  valuation  should  be 
more  than  he  has  paid  he  should  pay  over  into  the  public 
treasury  the  balance.  In  this  way  the  natural  values  for 
a start  is  to  be  determined.  When  the  price  of  products 
rise  or  fall  after  this  fixture  the  owner  must  pay  over  or 
receive  from  the  public  treasury  the  amount  so  that  land 
values  will  under  this  system  always  remain  the  same. 
Land  is  not  a commodity  that  should  be  made  merchandise 
of  but  left  free  for  use  to  all  who  desire  to  use  it.  Town 
land  will  be  dealt  with  when  I come  to  the  question  of 
taxation.  I may  say,  however,  that  land  on  the  outskirts 
of  a town  would  be  bought  by  the  town  authority  when 
required  and  as  required  for  building  purposes  at  agricul- 
tural prices  and  resold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

I will  conclude  this  chapter  by  reference  to  royalty 
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rents  and  way  leaves.  Whatever  minerals  are  found 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil  are  the  rightful  property  of 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  Any  person 
laying  claim  to  them  is  an  usurper,  however  he  may  be 
empowered  to  levy  a charge  upon  those  who  abstract 
them.  The  gifts  of  nature  are  the  inalineable  property  of 
each  individual  man. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TAXATION. — THE  TRUE  METHODS  AND  HOW  THE  FUNDS 

SO  RAISED  SHOULD  BE  APPLIED. 

Taxation  is  second  in  importance  to  the  land  question. 
In  a civilised  community  funds  are  necessary  for  military 
and  civil  purposes.  These  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way  than  by  levy.  A tax  is  a levy  on  the  commodities 
men  create.  Although  taxes  are  paid  in  money  behind 
that  money  is  the  commodity.  To  levy  a tax  upon  land  is 
absurd,  or  upon  land  values  as  Henry  George  would  do. 
Money  values  are  determined  by  the  articles  required  by 
he  community  and  the  quantity  of  such  articles  in  the 
market.  When  levies  are  made  by  local  bodies  they  are 
called  rates  as  a distinguishing  sign  to  levies  for  imperial 
purposes.  They  are,  however,  taxes  all  the  same. 
Commodities  then  are  the  creation  of  physical  and  mental 
effort.  Mental  effort  as  embodied  in  machinery  together 
with  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on  men  which  stimulates 
to  industry  and  honesty.  Wealth  is  the  .surplus  effort 
embodied  in  materials  useful  and  necessary.  The  sum 
total  after  present  consumption  is  met.  It  follows  then 
that  a levy  should  be  made  on  such  wealth  in  whatever 
form  it  is  found  and  in  a proportionate  ratio.  If  a levy  is 
made  on  any  other  principle  injustice  prevails.  Our 
esent  system  of  taxation  is  both  cumbrous  and  expen- 
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sive,  because  the  methods  and  number  of  taxable  things 
are  so  numerous.  A few  of  the  things  eligible  are  as 
follows:— Customs  Duties;  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  dried  fruit, 
wines,  spirits,  tobacco.  Excise:  Tobacco,  beer,  wines, 
spirits.  Assessed  Taxes:  Income  property,  auctioneer’s 
license,  lawyer's  license,  dog,  gun,  armourial  bearings, 
succession,  &c.,  &c.'^' 

To  collect  customs  duties  necessitates  a staff  of  officials 
at  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  each  vessel 
entering  a port  may  be  searched  for  dutiable  goods, 
otherwise  smuggling  would  become  general.  On  the  land 
excise  officers  are  necessary  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  So 
also  are  officers  and  collectors  of  income  tax.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  to  the  community,  which  is 
direct.  The  indirect  cost  consequent  on  delays,  annoy- 
ance and  advances  for  duties,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
estimate.  By  the  present  system  smuggling  is  encouraged, 
and  costs  to  prevent  and  punish  when  detected  are 
entailed,  I propose  then  to  levy  a direct  tax  for  imperial 
and  local  purposes,  which  shall  be  based  on  wealth  and 


wages. 

A working-man’s  energy  and  skill  are  his  wealth. 
The  wages  he  receives  are  the  earnings  of  that  wealth. 
As  previously  stated  taxes  can  only  be  drawn  from  the 
commodities  which  men  create,  therefore  those  com- 
modities created  and  represented  by  wages  are  liable. 
Now  inasmuch  as  a portion  of  the  commodities  does  not 
go  into  immediate  consumption,  but  assumes  the  various 
forms  of  wealth  of  a more  or  less  permanent  character, 
such  as  stock-in-trade,  machinery,  tools,  implements, 
railway  and  railway  requisites,  gas  works,  wa'erwork^. 


* A comolete  list  will  be  found  in  the  Financial  Reform  Almanack.  London  : 
Longman’s,  Green  and  Qo.  Liverpool:  The  Financial  Reform  Association,  39, 

Cable  Street. 
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canals,  ships,  houses,  workshops,  in  fine  everything  having 
exchange  value.  All  these  various  things  while  possessed 
of  exchange  value  are  so  much  stored  w’ealth,  and  are 
eligible  on  the  same  principle  to  taxation.  There  is  one^ 
kind  of  wealth  known  as  capital,  which  would  have  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  reason  is, 
because  it  has  not  assumed  so  tangible  a form  as  other 
wealth,  and  because  it  is  devoted  to  the  procuring  of  more 
wealth.  This  consists  of  stock-in-trade,  machinery,  tools 
and  implements.  All  other  kinds  of  wealth  must  be 
regarded  as  realised  and  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  per 
cent,  of  taxation  as  wages.  The  capital  would  pay  upon 
its  earnings.  The  profits  of  the  trader  would  be 
left  to  fructify.  So  soon  as  a man’s  capital  was  increased 
and  withdrawn  and  invested  in  wealth,  then  such  wealth 
would  be  levied  upon  in  the  same  ratio  as  wages.  By  this 
means  wealth  in  the  form  of  capital  would  not  be 
discouraged.  The  man  in  possession  of  wealth  would  be 
induced  and  able  to  use  it  as  capital.  Labour  and  capital, 
two  factors  of  success  in  the  production  of  things 
would  be  in  more  intimate  touch.  The  profits  of  a 
capitalist  are  seen  to  be  his  wages  and  would  pay  taxes  in 
the  same  way  and  to  the  same  amount  as  a working-man  s 

pro  ratio. 

Direct  taxes  raised  in  the  manner  described  might  be 
collected  through  the  post  office.  All  tax  payers  except 
those  receiving  weekly  wages  or  wages  paid  at  shorter 
periods  than  three  months  to  pay  their  taxes  at  the 
post  office  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  live, 
and  such  other  wages  paid  within  three  months  should 
be  paid  through  the  employer,  that  is,  employers  should 
be  made  liable  to  pay  the  tax  upon  the  wages  they  pay 
their  workmen.  I would  remark  here  that  private  enter- 
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prise  should  have  limitations  and  should  be  conducted  by 
not  more  than  three  individuals  — the  buyer,  the 
superintender  of  the  business,  and  the  seller.  Businesses 
conducted  by  a larger  number  should  be  regarded  as 
syndicates,  and  the  capital  employed  rank  as  realised 
wealth.  The  object  is  to  give  private  traders  power  to 
withstand  capital  handled  by  syndicates  and  to  discourage 
formation  of  syndicates. 

What  we  want  to  know  now  is  the  sum  total  of  wealth 
and  the  sum  total  of  wages  paid  in  a year.  A knowledge 
of  which  would  enable  us  to  say  at  what  per  cent,  these 
should  pay  in  order  to  raise  the  required  revenue.  The 
revenue  required  is  to  enable  us  to  meet  imperial  and 
local  costs  and  an  insurance  fund  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
enable  every  person  to  draw  from  it  in  times  of  necessity, 
such  as  sickness,  accident  and  old  age.  Beginning  at 
fifty-five  years,  we  mean  to  give  to  each  person  an 
annuity  equal  to  an  ordinary  maintenance  during  the 
remainder  of  life. 

The  principle  of  pensioning  subjects  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament  and  is  carried 
out  by  Government.  Those  servants  of  the  state  known 
as  high  officers,  custom-house  officers,  excisemen  and 
postal  officials  receive  a pension  after  a determinate 
service.  Are  these  subjects  better  or  more  efficient 
■instruments  in  promoting  the  stability  and  solidity 
of  the  state  than  other  citizens  : No  ! If  then,  those 
who  have  their  situations  assured  to  them  are  so 
privileged,  why  not  others  whose  situations  are  so 
precarious  and  uncertain.  Surely  the  latter  have  a greater 
claim  than  the  former  to  such  provision.  The  principle 
being  proper  in  the  one  case  surely  it  is  proper  in  the 
other. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  AND  WHY  A PROVISION  SHOULD  BE  MADE  SO  THAT 
EACH  PERSON  CAN  HAVE  CONTINUOUS  EMPLOYMENT, 
GOOD  WAGES  AND  SHORTER  HOURS  OF  LABOUR. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  on  the  surface  of  the 
land  especially  and  the  interior  generally  there  is  an 
infinitude  of  raw  or  crude  materials,  this  being  so,  the 
evil  resulting  from  want  of  employment  must  be  because 
these  raw  materials  are  held  back  by  persons  having  the 
power  legal  or  otherwise  so  to  do.  The  demand  for 
commodities  cannot  really  be  wanting  so  long  as  human 
wants  are  unmet,  therefore  supplies  and  demand  would 
meet  and  compensate  each  other  if  free  access  was  given 
to  the  raw  materials. 

In  Ch.  No.  2, 1 pointed  out  that  land  released  would  give 
the  means  of  employment  in  abundance  and  continuous. 
If,  however,  the  release  of  the  land  as  I propose,  does  not 
draw  off  surplus  labour,  then  our  duty  is  to  create  public 
workshops,  parliamentary  or  municipal,  where  all  persons 
unable  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere  shall  be  entitled 
to  go,  this  done,  a steady  market  for  labour  would  ensue. 
No  avaricious  employer  would  be  able  to  offer  less  wages, 
because  labour  would  be  fully  supplied  with  work.  Wages 
would  tend  to  rise  and  hours  of  labour  to  fall.  I say  it  is 
incumbent  on  society  to  insist  on  labour  for  all  and  a 
fixture  of  wages  in  their  minimum,  so  that  it  shall  not  be 
in  the  power  of  any  one  to  pay  below  a specified  standard 
rate.  The  standard  rate  of  wages  I suggest,  should  be  a 
general  standard  for  all  industries  and  be  classified  to  meet 
the  case  of  adult  male,  adult  female,  juvenile  male  and 
juvenile  female. 

In  the  public  workshops,  the  standard  rate  should  be 
lower  than  outside,  so  that  private  trades  would  have  a 
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chance  of  drawing  labour  from  public  workshops,  I 
apprehend  this  will  be  looked  upon  as  detrimental  to  the 
private  trader.  He  will  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
seller,  and  think  the  public  employer  will  undersell  him 
because  he  is  paying  a less  wage.  If,  however,  there  is 
any  truth  in  higher  wages  securing  better  workers,  he  will 
have  that  in  his  favour,  moreover  private  enterprise  results 
in  greater  diligence  and  perseverance,  &c.,  and  has  always 
been  regarded  cjuite  superior  t'^  officialism  in  public  offices  or 
workshops.  We  have,  however,  to  consider  the  general 
weal  an  I in  so  considering  it,  no  individual  or  class  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  measures  calculated  to 
be  of  general  interest.  The  end  of  all  production  is 
consumption.  If  consumption  is  retarded  production  as  a 
consequence  will  be  retarded  also  and  vice  versa.  We 
should  always  remember  that  the  good  does  not  consist  in 
the  amount  of  money  wages  given  for  services  so  much  as 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  such  money.  The  pecuniary 
good  of  each  and  all,  is  in  having  abundance  of  things. 
It  remains  for  me  to  say  how  and  by  what  means  com- 
pensation shall  be  dealt  out,  on  what  principle.  Inasmuch 
as  men  come  into  the  world  endowed  with  a difference  of 
capacity  both  mental  and  physical,  therefore,  seeing  we 
have  no  choice  in  such  matters,  compcmsation  to  be  just 
must  be  based  on  moral  rectitude.  I propose  there  should 
be  three  classes  of  recipients.  The  first  class  would 
consist  of  all  who  had  up  to  55  yG3^>”S  of  ^go»  been  honest  and 
industrious,  who  (without  any  reference  to  the  amount 
contributed  through  taxation)  should  receive  say,  males 

per  year,  females 

The  third  class,  those  who  had  been  pests  in  one 
form  or  another  to  society,  to  receive  males  females 

£\a^.  The  second  class  would  be  those,  who  after 
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examination  by  the  authority  set  for  that  purpose,  would 
be  placed  in  the  second  class  as  not  being  fit  for  first,  and 
not  bad  enough  for  third,  males  females  ;^i8.  Rich 

and  poor  would  be  entitled  to  the  compensation.  ‘ In  this 
way,  society  could  relieve  all  men  and  women  from 
anxiety  as  to  their  future,  so  far  as  pecuniary  things  are 
concerned,  making  life  much  more  enjoyable  and  happy. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  under  this  system  the  young  would 
always  be  making  provision  for  the  old  as  generation 
succeeded  generation  to  the  end  of  time,  and  so  services 
would  be  rendered  by  the  young  to  those  who  had  become 
old.  A sound  axiom  is  that  if  I render  a service  to  a person, 
he  is  in  duty  bound  to  render  me  an  equal  service  in  return, 
not  necessarily  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  the  same  value,  other- 
wise I am  defrauded. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GOOD  OF  EACH  IS  THE  GOOD  OF  ALL,  AS  THE  GOOD  OF 

ALL  IS  THE  GOOD  OF  EACH. 

It  is  good  that  every  person  should  have  a healthy 
and  sound  constitution,  that  being  so,  society  in  the  bulk 
would  be  strong  and  healthy  as  a consequence,  there  would 
be  less  liability  to  decease  ; the  good  of  each  in  this  sense 
is  the  good  of  all.  It  is  good  that  every  person  should  be 
truthful  and  honest,  each  being  so,  the  whole  would  be  so. 
Consider  the  activities  of  men  in  relation  to  economics. 
The  man  who  exercises  his  skill  and  strength 
necessaraly  does  so  in  the  first  instance  for  his  own 
personal  benefit.  It  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  so,  self 
interest  must  have  the  first  consideration.  If  we  examine 
in  detail  the  case  of  an  artisan  known  by  the  name  of 
tailor.  Before  this  man  can  ply  his  calling  the  farmer 
must  have  been  at  work  rearing  and  tending  sheep.  The 


wool  dealer,  the  weaver,  the  dyer,  the  merchant,  the 
shopkeeper  and  the  person  who  taught  the  tailor  his 
handicraft  besides  a number  of  others,  almost  too 
numerous  to  enumerate  who  have  more  or  less  contributed 
to  furnish  the  cloth  which  a tailor  fashions  into  a garment. 
Now  is  it  not  evident  to  any  one  who  reflects  that  all  these 
various  helpers  in  the  final  result,  are  mutually  assisting  to 
that  end.  A good  farmer  or  any  of  the  others  efforts  put 
forth  in  a superior  way,  must  bring  to  the  tailor  the  cloth 
proportunately  to  such  effort  both  at  less  money-cost,  and 
better  quality,  and  so  the  garment  when  complete  and 
distributed  as  we  may  suppose  to  each  of  those  who  have 
contributed  to  its  existance,  we  see,  that  the  good  of  each 
is  the  good  of  all,  as  the  good  of  all  is  the  good  of  each. 

Thus  each  special  industry  might  be  traced  in  its 
interfacings  with  other  industries,  and  proof  given 
as  obstruction  in  a branch  takes  place  or  facility 
is  given.  If  we  take  the  shopkeeping  class,  that  which 
has  the  appearance  of  disadvantage  in  a trade  when 
regarded  as  competitors  for  public  support  is  shorn  of  the 
evils,  because  the  public,  including  the  shopkeeper  him- 
self, are  served  with  a better  article  and  at  less  price.  In 
all  branches  of  shopkeeping,  the  same  principle  of  com- 
petition obtains,  so  that  a person  in  one  branch  obtains 
from  persons  in  other  branches  his  wares  at  a less  amount 
of  cost.  Shopkeepers  in  the  centres  of  large  towns  not 
infrequently  sell  goods  at  lower  prices  than  those  at  the 
outskirts  of  towns.  The  reason  is  that  buyers  are  attracted 
there  in  large  numbers,  partly  on  account  of  larger  and 
more  varied  supplies,  and  partly  because  it  is  customary 
on  account  of  attraction  in  other  ways.  Thus  goods 
notwithstanding  the  high  rents  shopkeepers  pay  are  sold 
to  buyers  at  lower  prices  than  they  are  sold  at  in 
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shops  at  the  outskirts.  It  is  the  large  amount  of 
sales  that  take  place  which  enables  them  to  do  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  dispense  with  competition  as  relates  to  the 
exchange  of  commodities.  Competition  is  the  absence  of 
constraint.  I cannot  conceive  business  being  conducted  on 
any  other  principle  I know.  Co-operators  state  that  Co- 
operation is  calculated  to  abolish  competition.  We  have 
only  to  ask  ourselves  how  we  could  know  whether  we  are 
getting  well  or  ill  served  in  the  absence  of  competition. 
If  we  direct  our  attention  to  men  of  property  to  illustrate 
further  that  the  good  of  each  is  the  good  of  all,  we  find 
that  the  man  of  property  while  furnishing,  say  house 
accommodation  to  the  man  of  no  property  is  advantaged 
by  his  tenants  being  in  a position  to  pay  rent  regularly. 
To  the  property  owner  belongs  the  privilege  of  supplying 
accommodation,  to  the  occupier  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
the  shelter  it  affords.  The  good  coming  to  the  two  classes 
is  of  a mutual  character.  Thus  in  this  restricted  sense  the 
good  of  each  is  the  good  of  all.  If  we  take  the  case  of 
employer  and  employe,  we  shall  find  that  the  good  of  one 
is  the  good  of  the  other.  There  is  no  employer  but  desires 
agood  workman,  a man  competent  and  honest,  nor  is  there 
any  employ^  but  desires  a generous  and  considerate 
employer,  their  interest  are  so  closely  allied  that  failing 
these  qualities  in  either  one  or  the  other  discord  prevails. 
An  employer  is  equally  dependent  on  a workman  as  a 
workman  is  on  an  employer  so  far  as  success  attaches  to 
the  undertaking.  Advantage  cannot  be  taken  by  one  or 
the  other  without  such  advantage  tending  to  the  none 
success  of  the  business.  Let  an  employer  manifest 
consideration  for  his  workmen  and  the  workmen’s  respect 
and  effort  will  be  called  forth  from  the  man. 
Let  an  employer  manifest  indifference  to  a workman 
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and  indifference  to  the  employer  by  the  workman 
will  assuredly  result.  Thus  the  good  of  each  is  the 
good  of  all,  as  the  good  of  all  is  the  good  of  each.  I am 
aware  the  conditions  of  industrial  life  to-day  are  of  such  a 
character,  that  employers  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  employed  as  formerly  when  both  master  and  man 
worked  together  in  the  same  room.  The  large  numbers 
amassed  together  in  mills  and  workshops,  preclude  that 
intimacy  which  formerly  existed.  Instead  of  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  master,  such  supervision  is  delegated  to 
foremen  and  overlookers.  These,  however,  must  be  in 
touch  with  their  fellow  workmen  if  the  best  results  are  to 
follow.  A foreman  knows  that  his  own  situation  rests  on 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  If  he  be  a man  devoid  of 
sympathy,  he  may  push  his  exactions  to  an  extreme  and 
entail  hardships  upon  the  men.  These,  however,  in  my 
judgment  will  operate  against  his  success,  for  his  hands 
will  continually  seek  occasion  to  transfer  their  services  to 
others  who  are  more  considerate  and  generous,  and  so  he 
will  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  best  hands.  Kindness  tends 
to  draw  out  the  best  effort  of  the  employed,  while  unkind- 
ness stifle  such  effort. 

The  strength  and  stability  of  a nation  depends  on  the 
number,  vigour  and  occupation  of  its  people.  The 
workers  are  the  upholders  and  increasers  of  its  wealth.  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  non-workers  whether 
these  are  by  existing  conditions  deprived  of  employment 
or  it  is  those  whose  pecuniary  wants  are  secured  by  their 
possessions  previously  obtained,  all  such  have  to  be 
maintained  by  those  who  work,  which  must  necessarily 
entail  on  such  an  amount  of  effort  proportioned  to  the 
numbers  forming  the  two  classes  named,  so  that  in  the 
general  interest  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  on  the  com- 
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munity  to  provide  employment  for  every  person  whose 
circumstances  demand  such  provision.  The  workers,  both 
physical  and  mental,  supply  the  needs  not  only  of  them- 
selves, but  also  of  all  others  who  are  out  of  work  and 
those  living  on  what  is  called  independent  means.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  every  boy  or  man  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  put  to  that  kind  of  work  or  labour  for 
which  he  is  naturally  best  fitted.  This  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole  community  inasmuch  as  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  such  work  or  labour  would  be  larger  and 
better  and  in  which  the  community  would  participate. 
Also  in  the  same  way  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  every 
nation  or  country  should  devote  its  activities  to  the 
production  of  such  commodities  as  its  people,  climate  and 
natural  resources  are  best  calculated  to  produce  and  bring 
into  the  world’s  general  store,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
every  hindrance  to  the  free  exchange  and  wide  distribution 
of  these  commodities  should  be  removed  so  that  the 
people  of  every  nation  or  country  might  be  mutually 
benefited,  and  then  I conceive  there  would  be  less 
fluctuation  in  trade,  steadier  employment,  fewer  failures, 

fewer  colossal  fortunes,  less  speculation,  and  less  poverty 

• 

and  want  amongst  the  people. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LACK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SELFISHNESS  THE  CAUSE  OF 
TARDY  PROGRESS  IN  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 

ADVANCEMENT, 

Knowledge  is  said  to  be  power.  Power  in  the  hands 
of  tyrants  works  all  manner  of  evils.  The  man  or  the 
system  which  uses  power  to  tyrannise  over  his  fellows 
should  be  branded  as  a fiend.  If  we  take  the  eight  hours’ 
working  day  question  and  examine  what  it  involves,  firstly 
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it  involves  (assuming  the  same  amount  of  products  are 
produced  then  as  before)  the  putting  into  employment  a 
number  of  hands  estimated  according  to  the  hours 
previously  worked.  If  ten  hours  has  been  the  average 
worked  one-fifth  more  hands  would  be  required.  This 
being  done,  will  workmen  obtain  for  eight  hours  the  same 
remuneration  as  they  did  previously  for  ten  hours  ? This 
would  clearly  involve  a rise  in  the  price  of  the  product  to 
the  consumer,  because  the  employer  would  have  to  pay  in 
the  total  one-fifth  more  wages.  If,  however,  production 
w’as  kept  at  the  same  rate  with  working  eight  as  it  had  been 
previously  by  working  ten  hours,  then  a bar  would  be 
placed  to  additional  labour  being  employed.  I am  of 
opinion  that  energy  and  skill  is  already  overtaxed,  and 
therefore  a relaxation  should  take  place.  I would  certainly 
advocate  a shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  whatever  the 
result  might  be.  I doubt  however  whether  employment 
to  the  unemployed  would  follow.  If  it  did  follow  it  would 
only  be  of  a temporary  character,  because  production  could 
readily  be  increased  by  increasing  workshops  and  machinery. 
We  must  always  remember  that  unless  consumption  keeps 
pace  with  production,  production  will  flag.  The  end  of  all 
production  is  consumption. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  estimate  the  result  to  work- 
men in  the  event  of  eight  hours  working  day  taking  the 
place  of  ten  hours  per  day.  It  is  however  possible  that 
eight  hours  should  be  the  working  day  in  all  industries 
carried  on  under  cover.  Other  industries  could  not  be 
limited  in  such  a manner,  especially  in  agriculture.  Agri- 
culturalists must  work  when  the  seasons  and  the  weather 
permit. 

Selfishness  is  a characteristic  of  both  employers  and 
workmen.  The  object  of  employers  is  not  to  employ 
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labour  for  the  labourer’s  sake,  but  because  it  is  profitable 
to  them.  Avaricious  employers  are  more  selfish.  Workmen 
also  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  Unless  restraint  in 
one  form  or  another  is  brought  to  bear  we  may  expect  this 
condition  to  remain.  Until  all  men  come  to  realise  the 
necessity  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  w'ould  have  others 
do  unto  them  there  is  little  hope  of  a change  for  the 

better. 

Secondly,  the  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  as  relate 
to  the  supply  of  goods  for  foreign  consumption  is 
awanting.  I think  it  will  be  found  that  employment  bearing 
on  such  supply  is  only  a small  part  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  employment  which  brings  supplies  to  our  own  people. 
There  are  several  trades  that  are  not  directly  affected  by 
supplies  we  send  abroad,  such  as  delvers,  stonemasons, 
bricklayers,  joiners,  cabinet  makers,  upholsterers,  shop- 
keepers, domestic  servants,  printers,  hawkers,  agricultural- 
ists, wheelwright'',  railway  workers,  and  others.  The 
question  for  the  well-wisher  of  society  should  be,  when 
foreign  demand  is  considered,  how  far  ought  we  to  go  in 
production  for  exportation  ? The  answer  is  that  as  soon 
as  our  supplying  foreigners  with  goods  entails  on  our 
workmen  a sacrifice  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  hours  of 
working  detrimental  to  them  it  should  contract.  This  is 
done  when  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  rate  of  wages  fail 
to  give  a recompense  beyond  what  might  be  obtained  at 
home  if  attention  were  directed  into  channels  calculated 
to  that  end,  such  for  instance  as  cultivating  the  land.  I 
know  it  will  be  said  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  less  than  the  wages  paid  in  industries 
which  supply  foreigners  with  goods,  and  their  hours  of 
labour  are  not  less.  Is  not  this  due  to  the  high  rents 
demanded  for  land  and  the  conditions  of  cultivation 
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enforced  upon  farmers  ? I think  so.  The  selfishness  of 
the  landowning  class  is  fostered  by  the  power  they  possess. 
That  power  puts  it  into  their  hands  to  withhold  the  use  of 
land,  and  also  to  demand  a rent  for  it  whenever  compe- 
tition for  farms  takes  place  above  its  proper  worth.  In  this 
way  wages  of  labourers  are  cut  down  and  profits  of  land- 
holders are  increased. 

Thirdly,  the  selfishness  of  our  people  is  manifest  when 
they  would  require  foreigners  to  accept  our  products  and 
we  deny  their  right  to  supply  us  with  theirs  of  the  same 
class.  Have  we  more  right  to  demand  that  a free  market 
shall  be  opened  to  us  by  them  than  they  have  to  demand  a 
free  market  shall  be  opened  by  us  to  them  ? I know  that 
they  levy  upon  our  goods  a duty  whenever  such  goods  are 
sent  into  their  market.  We  do  not  pay  that  duty  ; that  is 
an  obligation  they  impose  upon  themselves.  Their  con- 
sumers have  to  pay  a price  for  the  goods  in  proportion  to 
such  duty  which  must  have  a tendency  to  raise  the  price 
of  their  own  productions  to  the  consumer  to  a like  extent. 
If  they  under  these  conditions  supply  to  us  goods  at  a less 
price  than  our  manufacturers  will  accept  is  not  this  a clear 
gain  to  our  consumers  ? But  it  is  retorted  our  workpeople 
are  deprived  of  employment  as  a consequence  and  to  the 
extent  of  that  supply.  Be  it  so.  What  follows  Clearly 
that  our  people  should  find  the  ways  and  means  to  supply 
other  employment  and  take  the  advantage  which  the 
cheapness  of  their  products  afford.  If  foreigners  will 
burden  themselves  in  this  way  it  is  their  affair  and  not  ours. 
Who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  accept  from  another 
that  which  another  was  prepared  to  hand  him  as  a free 
gift  ? Although  this  is  not  absolutely  free  yet  it  is  tending 
in  that  direction  and  ought  to  be  welcomed.  Foreigners 
have  an  equal  right  to  existence  as  ourselves.  If  this  brings 


within  their  power  such  means  of  existence  who  shall 
object.  It  is  not  work  we  want  but  the  results  of  work. 
It  is  not  wages  we  require  but  the  things  which  wages 
procure.  Whenever  therefore  methods  of  whatever  kind 
short  of  robbery  are  made  available,  so  that  products  are 
got  with  less  labour  and  with  less  money,  these  should  be 
hailed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

TRADES  UNIONISM  A MISTAKE  AND  AN  EVIL. 

In  bringing  before  the  public  my  view  of  Trades 
Unionism,  I know  I shall  raise  a storm  of  opposition  from 
the  trade  unionists.  The  truth  must  however  be  told. 
Trades  Unionism  has  for  its  object  the  procuring  of  a 
larger  measure  of  the  wealth  than  workmen  could  other- 
wise receive.  They  seek  to  keep  up  and  if  possible 
increase  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  unionist.  If  the  real 
good  consisted  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  services,  and 
it  could  be  secured  in  this  way  it  would  be  very  desirable 
and  necessary.  Trade  Unionists  do  not  seem  to  have 
reflected  that  high  wages  means  higher  prices  for 
commodities.  The  cost  of  a commodity,  including  the 
wages  paid  for  its  production  must  always  be  refunded  to 
the  dealer  in  such  commodity  through  the  charge  for  the 
article  to  the  consumer,  otherwise  pr  - 'action  would  cease. 

If  Trades  Unionists  refer  the  charge  for  commodities 
in  part  to  those  who  live  on  independent  means  or  the 
rich,  they  would  find  on  reflection  that  such  persons  are 
ever  on  the  look  out  to  recoup  themselves  by  charging  a 
higher  rate  for  the  capital  they  have  invested.  Take  the 
case  of  cottage  property — the  cost  of  a cottage  house  is 
nearly  all  due  with  the  exception  of  the  land  on  which  it 
rests  to  wages.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  wages  paid 
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for  excavation,  the  quarryman,  bricklayer,  stone  mason, 
joiner,  slater,  plasterer,  ironfounder,  plumber  and  glazier, 
ironmonger,  and  all  others  who  have  contributed  to 
furnish  the  things  of  which  a house  is  composed.  If  the 
total  rate  of  wages  and  land  with  Architect’s  costs  amount 

to  ^^250  the  man  who  furnishes  the  ;^25o  will  have  to 
charge  a rent  of  ;^i2  los,  per  year  to  realise  for  the  outlay 
five  per  cent.  But  if  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  total  with 
the  other  costs  is  ;^2 00,  clearly,  ;^io  a year  rent  would 
suffice  to  bring  the  advancer  of  capital  an  equal  per 
centage  for  his  capital. 

In  all  branches  of  trade,  the  same  principle  as  to 
capital  and  interest  obtains.  But  in  other  branches  it  is 
not  brought  out  so  clearly.  To  attempt  to  get  a larger 
share  of  the  wealth  which  workmen  are  instrumental  in 
creating  this  way,  cannot  possibly  succeed.  Iftrade  unionists 
suppose  that  by  restricting  the  out  put,  they  can  increase 
the  rate  of  wages  and  secure  more  continuous  employment, 
they  still  are  under  a delusion.  Such  a course  cannot  in 
any  sense  improve  their  position,  and  why,  because  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  commodities  always  tends  to  increase 
their  price.  Trades  unionists  know  by  painful  experience 
that  unless  there  is  a demand  for  the  product  equal  to 
supplying  employment  for  the  whole  of  their  number, 
some  of  them  will  be  deprived  of  work.  Then  again  their 
object  in  keeping  up  or  increasing  wages  as  the  case  may 
be,  necessitates  their  having  recourse  to  repressive 
measures  such  as  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices. 
Here  is  a difficulty  they  are  called  upon  to  encounter, 
which  if  carried  out  must  bring  their  families  to  grief.  A 
man  with  say  four  sons,  must  have  employment  for  them 
when  they  become  fit  to  work.  How  can  such  a one  in 
the  face  of  such  restriction  hope  to  place  his  sons  to  a 
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trade,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  each  branch  of 
trade,  other  men  in  these  branches  have  their  sons  to 

place.  Trades  Unionism  as  a means  of  creating  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  and  for  benevolent  purposes  as 
assisting  a fellow  workman  when  out  of  work  with  money 
or  information  where  work  is  to  be  got,  are  things 
extremely  desirable  at  the  present  time  under  existing 
conditions.  But  to  maintain  wages  or  reduce  hours  of 
labour,  they  are  utterly  futile  when  regarded  in  relation  to 
their  families  and  the  general  public. 

Latterly  there  has  sprung  up  what  is  known  as  the  new 
trades  unionism  which  seeks  to  cause  all  classes  of  workers  to 
become  trades  unionists  whether  skilled  labourers  oi  other- 
wise. It  has  become  manifest  that  unless  the  unskilled  so 
called,  became  united  and  acted  in  consort  with  skilled  that 
whenever  a dispute  arose  among  skilled  men  which 
resulted  in  a strike  that  unskilled  or  less  skilled  men 
would  compete  for  the  striker’s  work  and  capitalists  rather 
than  be  beaten  by  their  skilled  hands,  would  submit  to 
employ  unskilled  until  the  skilled  were  forced  to  comply 
with  the  masters  terms.  Trades  Unionism  is  nothins: 
less  than  an  armed  force  pitted  against  capitalists,  which 
provoke  on  the  part  of  capitalists  combination  to 
resist  the  demands  of  the  men.  A most  deplorable 
spectacle,  a spectacle  which  should  cause  both  master 
and  man  to  reflect  and  devise  means  to  put  an  end  to  such 
insane  action.  Capital  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
enemy  of  labour  even  when  in  the  hands  of  capitalists. 
Workmen  must  devise  the  means  so  that  both  may  work 
harmoniously  together.  Boards  of  Conciliation  to  settle 
masters  and  mens  disputes  have  not  so  far  been 
successful  in  securing  the  objects  aimed  at  I do  not 
expect  much  from  them,  because  whenever  a dispute  arises 
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I believe  it  will,  when  submitted  to  arbitration,  be  found 
to  be  that  masters  from  some  cause  or  other  find  them- 
selves in  straitened  circumstances,  and  so  far  as  their  case 
is  concerned  may  be  a case  or  not  for  the  mens  sympathy 
and  consideration.  Their  position  may  have  arisen  from 
undue  speculation  on  their  part,  if  so  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  a statement  of  affairs  will  be  as  clearly  made 
as  would  warrant  the  men  in  accepting  conditions  inferior 
to  those  previously  held.  If  the  whole  of  the  population 
of  workers  were  united  in  a grand  federation  of  trades 
unionism,  and  did  command  a permanent  rise  of  wages, 
the  result  would  be  that  all  kinds  of  commodities  would  be 
raised  to  the  same  extent,  therefore  such  wages  in  there 
purchasing  power  would  not  improve  their  condition  as 
wage  workers,  and  especially  that  class  who  require  most 
sympathy  and  support,  the  family  man.  There  are  two 
good  phases  of  trades  unionism  and  they  are  these : — 
First,  Trades  Unionism  has  tended  to  create  a fellow 
feeling  among  the  unionists ; second,  that  avaricious 
employers  have  been  over-awed  by  the  fear  of  a strike. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  workman’s  WAY  TO  A REMEDY. 

Men  and  women  who  have  no  means  to  gain 
subsistence  but  by  their  labour,  must  know  how  such 
labour  is  to  be  obtained  ; and  further,  how  it  is  to  be 
retained  when  got.  In  chapter  II.  I have  shown  that  land 
held  on  principles  I have  laid  down  would  furnish 
employment  for  all  who  could  not  get  other  work,  and 
I believe  continuous  and  regular  work  for  generations  to 
come.  If,  however,  people  living  in  towns  would  not 
engage  in  the  land  industry  after  these  conditions  came 
into  force,  I contend  that  public  workshops  should  be 
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created  under  parliamentary  or  municipal  control  to  be 
open  to  all  comers.  In  these  fixed  minimum  wages  should 
be  paid  equal  to  the  procuring  of  an  ordinary  maintenance 
in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  This  being  done  we  .should 
be  then  able  to  single  out  those  who  will  not  work.  It 
will  be  asked  what  will  you  do  with  the  habitually  lazy.  I 
see  no  course  but  one,  and  that  course  is  to  have  in  suitable 
places  cisterns  of  water  (into  which  such  persons  shall  be 
put)  of  such  dimensions,  that  when  filled  the  person 
would  drown.  Fix  to  these  cisterns  pumps,  cage  in  the 
subject,  and  let  such  a one  pump  a specified  time  per  day, 
or  failing  his  neglecting  or  refusing  he  should  drown. 
This  plan  assumes  a continuous  run  of  water  into  the 
cistern  equal  to  the  quantity  lifted  by  the  pump  when  at 
work,  I cannot  conceive  of  man  or  woman  doing  pumping 
for  many  days  without  being  mended  or  ended. 

Employers  of  labour  will  I doubt  not  object  to  public 
workshops  because  they  will  interfere  with  private  industries. 
They  will  tell  us  that  private  industries  are  not  able  to  give 
employment  to  all  comers.  True,  but  they  forget  that 
consumption  must  always  keep  pace  v\iih  production  if 
production  is  to  be  maintained  continuously.  Anything 
then  which  obstructs  consumption  must  act  against 
production.  If  people  are  dependent  on  their  labour  to 
obtain  the  means  whereby  their  needs  are  to  be  met  they 
must  have  employment.  I might  ask  are  employers  simply 
to  satisfy  their  own  personal  ends  in  receiving  profits  as 
the  result  of  their  employing,  or  is  the  general  well-being 
of  the  whole  to  have  the  first  consideration.  Let  not 
workmen  deceive  themselves  by  thinking  that  the  good 
coming  to  themselves  results  from  high  rates  of  wages. 
Money  wages  are  altogether  a secondary  consideration. 
This  is  clearly  seen  when  we  reflect  that  if  with  five 


shillings  we  could  procure  goods  of  equal  quality  and 
quantity  as  under  other  circumstances,  we  could  with  fifty 
shillings,  five  shillings  is  just  as  good  to  us  as  fifty  shillings. 
The  good  lies  in  having  abundance  of  commodities.  Our 
socialists  friends  would  dispense  with  capitalists,  and 
take  the  credit  of  having  suggested  the  desirability  and 
necessity  to  have  public  workshops.  But  let  me  tell  them 
that  it  will  always  devolve  upon  some  one  to  handle 
capital.  Goverment,  or  municipal  officers  cannot  have 
the  same  interest  in  handling  it  as  a private  individual 
because  the  inducements  cannot  be  made  so  strong. 
Success  in  business  is  made  up  of  industry,  perseverance, 
and  skill,  as  first  conditions.  Could  it  be  predicted 
that  the  same  amount  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  skill, 
would  be  rendered  by  a government  official,  I say  no.  If 
it  be  answered  that  private  industries  are  managed  by 
foremen,  under  the  principal,  true,  but  the  principle 
exercises  a surveillance  of  a superior  order,  to  the 
surveillance  a committee  would  over  officials  in  a 
public  workshop.  Any  one  who  has  knowledge  of  these 
things,  or  who  reflects  on  the  two  may  see  the  great 
difference  in  their  positions.  What  workmen  should  seek 
is  to  obtain  a control  over  avericioiis  employers.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  taxing  wealth  as  before 
described,  and  making  such  wealth  available  for  general 
purposes  as  before  stated  in  chapter  III. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

CO-OPERATION  VIEWED  IN  ITS  OBJECTS  AND  FESULTS. 

Co-operative  shop-keeping  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
petitive shop-keeping.  The  aim  of  co-operators  on  this 
wise  has  been  to  secure  to  themselves  the  profits  gained 
by  the  competitive  shopkeeper.  It  has  its  foundation  in 


self-interest.  When  individuals  combine  together  for 
mutual  self-help  or  for  protection  against  a real  or  sup- 
posed grievance,  the  design  may  be  said  to  be  good.  If, 
however,  it  can  be  proved  that  such  combination  is 
unnecessary,  consequently  harmful,  sensible  men  will 
withdraw  from  such  an  undertaking. 

Before  success  in  any  business  can  be  expected,  the 
embarkers  in  such  business  must  have  a knowledge  of  it, 
otherwise  their  success  is  accidental.  Now,  although 
co-operative  shopkeeping  has  been  earned  on  for  a great 
number  of  years  it  by  no  means  proves  it  to  be  a success. 
The  chief  reason  of  their  being  able  to  continue  to  do 
business  and  pay  bonus  is  because  co-operators  regard  ' 
co-operation  as  bringing  profit  to  themselves.  They  do 
not  enquire  closely  from  what  source  dividends  or  bonus  is 
derived.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  dividend 
is  obtained  from  extra  prices  paid  for  the  commodities  they 
deal  in,  or  from  an  inferior  article  sold  at  prices  higher 
than  such  an  article  is  sold  at  a competitive  shop.  We 
have  only  to  reflect  that  their  capital  is  loaned  capital,  on 
which  interest  is  paid  as  the  first  item  which  draws  upon 
profit ; the  next  item  is  the  rent  of  building  or  interest  on 
the  capital  outlay  on  building  ; the  next  item  is  the  wages 
paid  to  all  the  various  officers  and  servants  they  employ ; 
the  next  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  fixtures  and  utensils.  All 
these  various  expenses  have  to  be  drawn  from  profits, 
together  with  defalcations  committed  by  employees.  Add 
to  these  the  indifference  which  naturally  attaches  to  those 
of  their  employees  whose  interest  in  the  success  is  shorn 
of  attraction  because  their  advancement  is  not  likely  to 
take  place,  or  if  it  does  it  is  so  slow  and  simple  that  it  calls 
forth  no  extra  energy  or  vigilance  on  their  part.  The 
redeeming  feature  is  that  their  customers  are  secured. 


Co-operation  in  production  they  have  scarcely  enterei 
upon — not  because  of  lack  of  capital,  but  because  enterprist. 
and  risk  frighten  them.  Any  person  knows  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  paying  bonus  when  the  article  supplied  is 
charged  for  at  a price  to  cover  such  bonus.  These  bonuses 
whatever  their  amount,  together  with  the  expenses  before 
referred  to,  have  all  to  be  levied  as  profit  upon  the  goods, 

so  that  co-operato^  pay  with  one  hand  and  receive  back 
with 'the  other.  They  have  found  moreover  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  their  members  to  establish 
branch  stores,  the  expenses  of  which  have  to  be  met  like 
the  ordinary  shopkeeper’s.  I do  not  deny  that  it  is  possible 
to  transact  a larger  business  under  one  roof  than  is  usually 
done  by  the  independent  shopkeeper,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  are  not  ordinary  shopkeepers  transacting  an 
equally  large  business  under  one  roof.  If  we  compare  some 
of  their  branch  shops  with  shops  of  independent  trades  we 
shall  find  that  many  independent  trades  are  transacting  a 
larger  volume  of  business  than  themselves.  The  advantage 
to  the  independent  trades  consist  first  in  a direct  and 
personal  knowledge  of  the  business ; secondly  in  his 
prospect  of  realising  to  himself  advantages  in  proportion 
to  his  diligence  and  perseverance  ; thirdly  in  his  knowledge 
that  his  success  mainly  depends  in  supplying  his  patrons 
with  a good  article  and  at  a low  price.  His  effort  in  these 
respects  will  necessarily  be  called  forth  to  a higher  degree 
than  that  of  a server  at  a co-operative  counter.  I contend 
that  society  is  bound  to  open  up  industries  to  supply  the 
industrious  when  former  industries  become  closed.  This 
should  not  be  left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  in  which  all 
those  thrown  out  of  employment  will  become  needless 
sufferers. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  INDIFFERENCE  AND  APATHY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

For  lack  of  knowledge  and  human  sympathy  spring  an 
amount  of  indifference  and  apathy  which  bars  the  way  to 
general  and  real  improvement  in  the  material  and  social 
condition  of  the  people.  Until  the  people  can  be  got  to 
realise  their  strength  when  combined  to  effect  the  changes 
indicated  in  previous  chapters,  their  condition  in  these 
respects  will  remain  much  the  same  as  they  are  at  present. 
If  you  urge  on  them  the  necessity  and  desirability  for  such 
changes  they  will  say  that  anything  they  can  do  is  so 
extremely  small  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  troublino-  • 
or  they  will  tell  you  that  the  advantages  coming  to  them- 
selves will  be  so  small  that  it  matters  little  to  them  whether 
they  are  accomplished  or  not ; or  if  they  are  advanced  in 
years  they  will  tell  you  that  these  changes  will  not  come 
about  in  their  lifetime,  therefore  there  is  no  personal 
interest  for  them.  The  answer  I give  to  all  such  is  that  if 
we  view  these  changes  afar  off,  if  we  think  so,  say  so,  and 
act  accordingly,  they  certainly  will  never  come  to  pass. 
For  the  sake  of  our  children  and  our  children’s  children  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  our  utmost  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  so  that  their  accomplishment  shall  be  speedy 
and  effectual.  Vast  numbers  of  men  are  engaged  making 
provisions  for  themselves  and  their  families:  I might 
almost  say  the  majority  of  men  are  doing  so,  doing  so  on 
individualistic  lines ; in  other  cases  on  collective  lines. 
Hence  we  have  Building  Societies,  Friendly  Societies, 
Co-operators,  Trades  Unionists,  and  I know  not  what.  We 
have  also  provision  made  through  Penny  Banks,  Saving 
Banks,  Post  Office  Banks,  and  by  other  means.  All  these 

are  insignificant  in  view  of  the  provision  proposed  in  these 
pages. 


CHAPTER  XL 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.  — THE 
METHOD  TO  BE  ADOPTED  TO  SECURE  THE  CARRYING 
OUT  OF  THE  REFORMS  NAMED. 

Before  I proceed  to  summarise  I would  point  out  that 
the  power  now  in  the  hands  of  the  householders  of  the 
United  Kingdom  through  the  franchise  and  the  ballot  box 
is  of  such  a character  as  to  necessitate  on  their  part  com- 
parative little  effort  and  sacrifice  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
view. 

The  land  then  is  the  first  and  primary  question  to  be 
settled.  The  Societies  now  in  operation,  especially  the 
Land  Nationalisation  Society,  who  are  aiming  to  deal  with 
this  question,  but  on  lines  which  will  necessitate  future 
legisUtion  in  the  comparatively  near  future.  It  is  too 
sectional  and  restricted ; whereas  on  the  lines  I have 
marked  out  it  would  be  as  lasting  as  the  earth  itself.  My 
plan  simply  means  giving  facilities  and  opportunities  to 
possess  it  in  large  or  small  lots  at  reasonable  prices,  on 
condition  of  owners  cultivating  it  properly,  with  power  to 
transfer  it  to  others  on  the  same  condition  they  themselves 
hold  possession.  Now,  possession  is  held  of  a most 
objectionable  and  detrimental  character. 

The  permanent  improvement  on  land  would  be  liable 
to  the  same  law  as  other  property  of  man’s  creation.  Henry 
George’s  system  of  land  nationalisation  is  faulty,  because 
no  compensation  is  given  to  those  who  have  come  into 
possession  by  purchase,  and  because  a tax  is  a levy  on 
the  commodities  men  produce.  Taxation  is  second  in 
importance  to  the  land  question.  Each  individual  member 
of  a state  should  pay  taxes  according  to  his  ability,  not 
more  nor  less.  The  present  system  of  taxation  is  both 
cumbrous  and  expensive,  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  a 
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direct  tax  substituted  in  lieu  thereof.  Realised  wealth  in 
conjunction  with  wages  to  bear  their  proportioned  share  of 
taxation.  Wealth  in  the  form  of  capital  to  be  left  to 
fructify  until  it  assumes  a realised  form.  Realised  wealth 
is  manifest  in  buildings,  bank  shares,  railway  shares,  and 
the  like,  in  fact  every  kind  of  property  not  used  in  business 
for  productive  purposes.  The  profits  derived  from  trading 
would  pay  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
wages  because  they  are  in  reality  wages.  The  amount  per 
cent,  to  be  levied  will  be  determined  by  the  requirements, 
and  by  the  sum  total  of  wealth  and  wages  from  year  to 
year.  The  fund  raised  is  to  pay  the  costs  of  both  imperial 
and  local  government,  and  provide  a fund  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  every  man  and  woman  to  receive  a maintenance 
sum  in  times  of  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age,  beginning 
at  55  years. 

There  are  on  the  surface  and  interior  of  the  earth  an 
infinite  quantity  of  raw  materials,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
lack  of  employment.  Since  human  wants  are  progressive, 
there  need  be  no  lack  of  demand  for  commodities.  The 
greatest  outlet  for  labour  is  the  land  which  would  last  for 
ages.  The  standard  rate  of  wages  should  be  a general 
standard  in  their  minimum  for  all  industries,  adult  males, 
adult  females,  juvenile  males,  juvenile  females.  The 
standard  in  public  workshops  to  be  below  the  standard 
outside,  to  give  outsiders  a chance  of  drawing  labour  when 
required.  The  end  of  all  production  is  consumption. 
Compensation  to  individuals  to  be  based  on  moral 
rectitude.  The  young  to  make  provision  for  the  old  in 
perpetuity,  self-interest  must  have  the  first  consideration. 
The  interdependance  each  one  upon  the  other  a 
necessary  condition  of  social  life.  How  wares  are  to  be 
obtained  at  a less  cost  which  result  is  brought  about  by 
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competition.  The  absence  of  competition  would  prevent 
us  knowing  whether  we  were  getting  well  or  ill  served^ 
The  mutual  interdependance  of  employer  and  employed. 
In  order  that  good  results  may  follow,  employers  or  their 
foremen  must  be  in  harmony  and  concord  with  hands.  An 
eight  hours  working  day  is  more  difficult  of  results  than  is 
usually  believed,  an  eight  hours  working  day  advocated 
whatever  the  result.  Home  industries  for  our  own  people 
absorb  the  greatest  amount  of  labour,  and  are  not  affected 
by  foreign  competition  except  in  an  indirect  manner,  and 
to  a none  appreciable  degree.  Competition  to  supply 
foreign  markets,  to  contract  if  required  to  be  carried 
beyond  a certain  point.  Foreigners  by  protection 
burden  themselves  and  advantage  us.  This  should 
be  received  gratefully.  Trades  unionism  a mistake 
and  an  evil.  Good  does  not  necessarily  follow  high 
rate  of  wages.  The  cost  of  a cottage  house  estimated.  Its 
cost  referred  to  the  rates  of  wages  payed  to  those  who 
have  been  the  means  through  labour  of  its  creation. 
Apprentice  labour  and  how  it  is  restricted  by  trades 
unionism.  Combinations  of  workmen  provoke  combination 
of  masters,  which  means  a war  of  labourers  and  capitalists. 
Capital  is  not  the  enemy  of  labour  even  in  the  hands  of 
capitalists.  Boards  of  conciliation  not  calculated  to 
produce  the  results  sought  for.  Combinations  of  workmen 
however  extensive  cannot  bring  the  means  to  satisfy  the 
ends  unionists  seek  to  obtain.  In  what  trades  unionism 
lies  as  to  real  results  that  are  advantageous.  How 
co-operation  is  regarded  by  co-operators,  and  how  bonus 
is  realised.  Society  is  bound  to  open  up  industries  as 
others  are  closed,  so  that  want  of  employment  shall  never 
be.  Indifference  and  apathy  the  main  causes  of  non- 
success in  social  and  political  advancement. 
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I suppose  it  will  always  devolve  upon  the  generous  to 
lead  the  van  in  reforming  evils  that  afflict  society.  In  order 
however  to  make  the  burden  to  them  as  light  as  it  is 
possible  in  carrying  into  effect  the  reforms  set  forth  in  this 
book,  and  to  induce  others  who  although  not  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  carrying  out  these  changes  may 
subscribe  to  the  fund.  I propose  that  all  persons  who 
contribute  to  the  funds  to  push  on  the  work  with  vigour 
and  despatch,  who  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings 
and  fourpence  in  any  one  year,  shall  be  entitled  to  a ticket 
which  shall  empower  them  to  draw  in  a ballot  for  one  acre 
of  land,  the  land  to  be  bought  with  money  out  of  the  public 
revenue.  Before  land  can  be  secured  in  this  way  we  shall  have 
tosend  to  the  House  of  Commons  a sufficient  number  of  mem- 
bers prepared  to  vote  the  sum  required.  This  will  necessarily 
be  after  the  land  question  and  taxation  are  settled  as  herein 
described.  The  whole  of  the  population  including  those 
who  have  subscribed  to  this  fund  will  have  to  furnish  the 
revenue,  so  that  those  of  us  who  subscribe  will  pay  our 
quota  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  Inasmuch  as  the  benefits 
from  the  changes  brought  about  will  be  of  general  appli- 
cation those  who  do  not  subscribe  should  be  satisfied.  I 
am  prepared  to  head  the  organisation  and  do  all  in  my 
power  to  accomplish  the  result.  I am  promoting  a mem- 
orial to  the  Bradford  School  Board  asking  permission  to 
use  Board  Schools  on  evenings  after  school  hours  to  discuss 
political  and  social  questions.  In  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  Board  Schools  should  be 
granted  for  this  purpose.  These  facilities  would  help 
largely  to  enable  us  to  impart  instruction  to  the  general 
public.  The  fund  raised  in  the  manner  described  would 
be  devoted  to  all  the  various  purposes  deemed  necessary 
to  advance  the  cause,  and  if  the  public  came  forward  with 
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subscriptions  of  such  a sum  total  as  to  warrant  us  expending 
the  funds  to  pay  election  expenses  and  members’  mainten- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons  we  ought  to  do  that.  Rely 
upon  it  that  unless  the  workers  help  themselves  in  these 
matters  they  will  find  themselves  little  better  off  in  the 
future  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  evils  of  society  have  their  primary  cause  in  the 
lack  of  employment  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth. 
There  is  an  old  couplet  which  says  “ that  Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.’’  Excessive  wealth  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  those  who  possess  it  to  quarter  their 
families  on  the  industrious.  We  should  always  remember 
that  workmen  engaged  in  what  is  called  menial  occupation, 
such  as  street  sweeping  and  cleaning  out  cesspools,  are 
equally  necessary  as  others  engaged  in  what  is  thought  to 
be  more  exalted  labour.  They  are  a class  whose  services 
could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

True  political  economy  consists  in  husbanding  the 
strength  of  the  people  by  providing  in  all  possible  ways 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  vigour,  all  of  which  are  linked 
together  in  such  a manner  that  one  cannot  be  wanting 
without  the  other  suffering.  The  first  is  to  furnish  constant 
and  regular  employment,  with  sufficient  wages,  the  others 
will  necessarily  follow  as  a consequence. 


GEORGE  STIRK, 


Bradford,  Yorks. 
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